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) MA of our graphic department enables us 
| We fransport our teaders, (for we have 
feady sent them to Sydney,) is some- 

| What singular, not to say ludicrous; and 
| Would baffle the wand of Trismegistus, or 
_Me.cap of Fortunatus himself. Thus, 

the last six weeks we have jour- 

from the Palace at Stockholm (No. 


oo 


the verdant p 


| ‘Wouth-east of Bakewell, and is one of the 

ee and perfect of the old cas- 

4 mansions of this country. It 

_ @ands on a gentle hill, in the midst of 
Vou. x, Z 


“WgR locomotive fucility with which the 


Vernon, the other of Fulco de Pembridge, 
lord of Tong, in Shropshire, whose daugh- 
terand heir married Sir Richard V. 

and brought him a great estate. In one 
corner of the hall is a staircase, formed of 
large blocks of stone, leading to the gal- 
lery, about 110 feet in th and 17 in 
width, the floor of which is said to have 


been laid with boards cut out of one oak, 


which grew in the park. In different 
windows are the arms of England in the 
garter, surmounted with a crown; and 
those of Kutland impaling Vernon with 
its quarterings in the garter; and those 
of Shrewsbury. In the east window of 
the chapel adjoining were portraits of 
many of the Vernon family, but a few 
years ago the heads were stolen from 
them. A date of Milesimo ccccxxvii. is 
legible. In the north window the name 
Edwardus Vernon and his arms remain ; 
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and in a south window is Wilimus Trus- 
sel. In the chapel also stands a Roman 
altar, dug up near Bakewell. 

All the rooms (except the gallery) were 
hung with loose arras, a great part of 
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by its owners, the 
for the more splendid 
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Eitiea Bos. enough in her time,) as- 
serted that it was there that Mrs. R. 


‘proceeded to lament that she had, for 
many years, fallen into a state of insanity, 
and was under confinement in Derbyshire. 
Nor was the above traveller unsup 
in her statement, and some sympathizing 

an “ Ode 


smiled at their pity, and had good sense 
enough to refrain from writing in the 

pers that she was not insane, The 
whole was a fiction, (no new trick for a 
fireside tourist,) for Mrs. Radcliffe had 
never seen Haddon Hall. 

In'the “ Bijou” for 1828, an elegant 
annual, on the plan of the German pocket. 
books, (to which we gre indebted for the 
se i ie 2 are a few. stanzas to 

addon Hall, which merit a place in a 
future number of the Mirror. 


POETICAL LOVE-LETTER. 
(For the Mirror.) 


The sweeper of New Haven College, in New 
England, lately becoming a widower, con- 
ceived a violent passion for the relict of his 
deceased Cambridge brother, which he ex- 
pressed in the following strain :— 


Mistress A—y. 
To youl fly, 
You only can relieve me; 


Admit my flame, 
And grant me my petition ; 
Ifyoa deny, 


In pitiful condition. 
Before the news 


The glories of your person. 


For the whole that 
Was left to Mat, 
Fortune to me has granted 
In equal store, 
Nay, I have more, 
What Mathew always wanted. 


No teeth, ‘tis true, 
You bave to shew ; 
The young think teeth inviting— 
Bat, ailly youths, 
I love those mouths 
Where there's no fear of biting. 


A leaky eye, 
That's never dry, 
These woeful times is fitting; 
A wrinkied face. 
Adds solemn grace 
To folks devout at meeting. 


A furrow’d brew, 

Where. cora might grow, 
Such fertile soil is aecn in’t ; 

A long hook nose, 

Though scorn’d by foes, 
For spectacles convenient. 

Thus to go on, 

I could pen down . 
Your charms from head to foot— 
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Set ‘all your glaiy 
Ta verse before you, 
But I've no mind to do't. 


Wo'lheat and sleep, 
Make heds apd aweep, 
pp, And talk and smoke together. 
But if; my dear, / 
I mast come there, i 
<Dowrd ee ee strait Eilyet me, 
. Td touse thie 
Op which you lo ley, 
If, madam, you wil) Fat me. B. 


See 


EARLY RISING. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Whose worning, like the spirit afe youth, — 
That means to be of note, begins betimes."’ 
* SHAKSPEARE’S Aut. and Cleep. 


=. ‘me, 

time, and your responsibility for its sett 
Scheie ont leaye it . to oe 
scien 


ryt of 
seileady if stuaneted our béds. 
moral cyfpabilit: late risifi a 
it paid Y the mi 4 Robt , 
the day ; ‘and 7 , mm oe 
you mey ip a | m1) 
tion from these tas 

tetris ta oc bia lade 

‘advise you not to exceed.” 
But, to effect a sine 


» tragic est Lan 
coat whieh by ; 


eabstituting one single word, is exactly 


epplicable to our present subject 3“ est 
nemo serus nisi com 9.” Alb 


hours of the day and night,”’ says Steele, 
No. 454.) * are taken up in the 

of London and Westminster, by 

le as different from each other as 
who are born in different countries. 


= have pot two pt ew the neon ‘of 
ow'sin le, 
te ho rise at ats phe chomn themse! Meer Gh 


a early rising, in reference to those 
“Ghd rise at nine; end they, in theirturn, 
on theirs, in reference to those who rise 
tar ey? since, like Horey’s 

‘© successive xise,” 
air as I said, 2 a op 


ie ee, blowing of his nails, 
it perfect Bali nor night?” 


Stey, 
gentle ladies ; ined place Tam 


pny in mo tes nese, AR 380 
bro h a modern 
8 sc in 


"Sit My i 


*deigsaiae 
of be atguments of healt 


og ghee 


ignments,) T wo 
th apuctentent id Vottaes tek 
80 pithily, however homictily, ¢ 


‘in these two! proverbs, 
‘be reminded of ‘ofce tap often + 


«« Eagly to bed, and eat}y, to. rise, 8 : 
Will make a man healthy. wealthy, endian ® 
* There arene gains Without pains: 
Then plough deep, while sluggarde sleep.” 


And a third woh comeion 


my advice to 


‘$ Mou we ill thrive must rise at five ;.. 
He who has thriven may sleep till seven,” 


pa we have defined. what earl ang 


« Falsely besertne will pot man awake, 
deed sprin ia fyom the bed of sled, enjay 
The cool, grant, and the sient bour, 
To vedusline ue and sacred song? 
For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise 2 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments Of too short a life, 
Potal extinction of th’ enlighten'd soul! 
Or else, to feverish vauity alive, 
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. Wilder'd and .tossing : through .distemper'd 
dreams? 
Who wonld in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves, when every Muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without, 
To biess the wildly-devious morning walk ?” 
, Exquisite:indeed!. But this too is a 
i how nearly the. sublime.and ridicu- 
25 are, associated,—‘* how thin parti- 
tions do their. bounds divide ;”-for this 
fine poetry is associated, in, most reader’s 
paral sage Thomson's.own odd: indul- 
gence in the, ‘dead oblivion.” He was 
a Jate riser, sleeping often til] noon ;. and 
‘when. once. re for his sluggish. 
‘Bess, observed, that “he felt-so comfort- 
able he really, saw no motive for rising.” 
i according to. the popalar version of 
tory, “+I am. convinced, in. theory, 
the advantage of early rising. Who 
knows it not, but what, can Cato do >” 
's a good divine, you say, who 
follows his own teaching; ‘don’t talk to 
‘us of early rising after this.” '’ Why not, 
‘atlies ce Thomson, you're kept up till 
hour by*business? ‘The fact 


-——— “‘ In tat gloomy state remain © 

| Wonger'than nature crayes,” 

not rising early, in the late sey his 
lying down. The deep silence of the 
hight was the time he commonly. chose 
for study ¢ and he would be 
heard walking in, his library, at: Rich. 
mond, till near morning, humming‘over 
what he. was to write out and correct 
the next day, and so, goed reader, this 
is no argument against my position ; but 
observe, retiring late is no excuse for late 
rising, unless business have detained you: 
balls and su ate No apology for ha- 
fo ae ig. ae dearest 
readers, de-you' spend the night sel 
as Thomson did, and I*ll ve mat torr 
“ letvers patent, license, and protection,” 
to sleep. till noon. every day of your life. 
You have ee A apply to me for it 
through “ our beloved * editor of the 
MraKon. W. P—x. 





“ BUNHILD FIELDS BURYING.- 
6 ‘GROUND. 


THis extensive burial-place is part of 
the menor of:Kinsbury, or Fenshury, 
which is of great antiquity, as appears by 
its being A ry ae of St. Paul’s Cathe. 
dral in 11 In the year 1315, it was 
granted uy Robert de Baldock to the 
mayor and commonalty of Ijondon. Part 
of it was, in 1498, converted into a large 
field for the use, of, archers. and, other 
military citizens to exercise in, ‘This is 
now called The Artillery Ground, 


In the year 1665, that’ part of the 
ground now called Bunhill' (originally 
Bonhill) Field, was set apart asa com. 
mon cemetery, for, the.interment of such 
bodies as could. not; have reom in their 
parochial: burial-grounds:in that dreadful 
year of pestilence. «However, not being 
made use .of'on that occasion, a Mr. 
Tindal took ‘a lease ‘thereof; and con. 
verted it into a burial-place for the use of 
Dissenters. It:was.long-called Tindal’s 
Burial-place.:: Over: the west gate of it 
was the following *in fon :—“ This 
church-yard was incl with a brick 
wall at thesole charges of the city of 
London, in the-mayoralty of Sir John 
Lawrence, Knt., Anno Domini 1665; and 
afterwards the thereof were built 
and finished in the mayoralty of Sir Tho- 
maa’ Bloudworth, Knt., Anno’ Domini, 
1666.” lid 

The fen or moor (in this neighbour. 
hood), from whence the name Moorfields, 
reached ,from .London-wall: to Hoxton; 

denominated 


bones, brought: from ;St. Paul’s charel- 
house in 1549, which being soon after 
covered with street dirt from the city, the 
ground became so elevated,. that. three 
windmills were’ erected on its and the 
ground on the south side being also wuch 
raised, it obtained’ the ‘name. of |The 
Upper: Moorfield, : e049 

» Lhe -first monumental ‘inscription: in 
Bunhill-fields is, Grace, daughter of 7. 
Cloudesly, of Lveds.: Feb. 1666.—Mait- 
land's Hist. of London, p. 775, 

Dr. Goodwin was buried there in 1679; 
Dr. Owen in 1683; and; John. Bunyan 
in 1688. : 

Farh-place; Highbury Vale. J. H. B. 





SUPPOSED A Lh OF MEZZO. 
TINTO.* 


MeEzzo-11»T0 is anid to have been firat 
invented by Prince Rupert, about the year 
1649: going out early. one morning, dur- 
ing his retirement at Brussels, be observed 
the sentinel, at = yen from. . 
t, very busy doing something to his 
pened “Phe price at ed the soldier what 
e was about’? He replied, the dew had 
falien’.in: the night, had’ made his fusil 
Trusty; and that he was ing and clean- 
ing it, ‘The prince, looking at it, was 
struck with something like a figure eaten 
into the barrel, withoinnumerable: little 
holes, closed together, like friezed work 
on gold or silver, part of which the fellow 
had scraped away. The genie second en 
‘'* ‘The word mezzo-tinto is derived from the 
Ttalian, meaning half-painted. 
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experiences (says Lord Orford), from so 
qifling-an accident, conceived mezzo.tinto. 
The prinee concluded, ‘that some: contriv- 
anee me found : —_— — 
with-such:a ground of fine 
oe which : would - undoubtedly: give 
at; impression all. black, and: that, 
scraping away proper parts, the sm 
superfices would. Jeave ‘the rest of the pa- 


white. Communicating his idea to ( 


fallerant Vaillant, a painter, they made 
Sarslin vic 
with projecting points, or teeth; 

like @ file, which eff ually produced the 
black ground; and: which, ; being scraped 
away or diminished at pleasure, left the 
ions of light.. Such was the invens 


tion of mezzo-tinto, according to Lord Or. 
ford, Mx, Evelyn,:and Mr. — 
il ° . W. j 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


[For the following succinct aceount of the 
Gunpowder sap org he our acknow. 


4 propri 

an e} ting Annual; 
entisled “* Toe AmuULE?” for 1828.} 
‘SORIEF HISTORY oF “ THE GUN- 
“<< POWDER PLOT.” 


(Compiled from eriginal and unpublished 


Ovall the plots and conspiracies that ever 
entered into the mind of man, the Gun. 
powder plot stands pre-eminent in horror 
atid wickedness. 

be singular perseverance of the con. 
spirators. is shown »by ‘the; facts that: so 
eatly as in. Lent of the year 1603, Robert 
Qatesby, who appears to! have been the 
prime mover of the plot, in a conversation 


grand.(a, scheme could be accomplished, 
when Catesby informed him that he had 


“Wintour consented. to join in the scheme; 
snd,-at the suggestion of Catesby, went 
Over to Flanders to arrange some prelimi- 
Raty affairs there, and to communicate the 
) to. Mr. Fawkes, who was person- 

wn to Catesby. At Ostend, Win- 
tour was introduced to Mr. Fawkes by Sir 
Wm. Stanley. Guy Fawkes was s man 
of desperate character. In his person he 
was'tall and athictic, his countenance was 
manly, and the determined expression of 
his features was not a little heightened by 


add at last-invented:a i 


a profusion of brown haie, ahd an auburn 

red:. beard. He was descended: from 
hiring sunt aququbeet abe jumpetip 2 

ving soot le 

inherited’ at the decease of: his » his 
restless: spirit associated. itself with=the 
discontented and’; factions» of) his) age, 
Wintour and: Fawkes: came aver to Eng 


room to-hear mass, and to receive the:sas 
crament. Percy! was then sent: to hises 
house fit for their purpose, and! found one 
belonging to Mr. Whinniard, Yeoman to 
the King’s Wardrobe.of the Beds, then-in, 
the occupation of-one Henry Ferrers ;:0f 


is per annum, and the 
key» was: delivered to Guy Fawkes, who 
acted as Mr. "s assumed 
the name of John Johnson. 
in hiring this house was to obtain an easy 
communication with the upper Parlias 
tuent House, and by digging through. the 
wall that separated: them, to form aniex 
tensive mine under the foundations. A 
pony as also ces ae an vat a 
as 8 depoaitory for powder, 

Keys, who was then admitted as one of 
the number, was placed in charge. The 
whole party then dispersed, and agreed to 
meet again at Michaelmas.. At Michael- 
mas it was resolved) that the time was 
arrived when they should commence worke 
ing at their mine ;, but. various. causcs 
hindered them from beginning, till with- 
in a fortnight of Christmas. ‘The party, 
at that time, consisting of five, then en- 
tered upon their.work ; and, having first 
provided. themselves.with baked meat 
that they — not have occasion to leave 
Chslsmnes ees undeapeepping Sin eal 

tmas Eve, opping 

as they proceeded, with wood.. A little 
before Christmas, Christopher | Wright 
was added to the number; and, finding 
their work to be extremely laborious, the 
walls being upwards of three yards in 
thickness, they afterwards admitted Ro- 
ssnnge of nding eatvanes) wighaaes 
vantage of the long 
tween Christmas and Candiem they 
then brought their powder: over frou 
Lambeth in a boat and lodged it in Per- 
cy’s house, and afterwards continued to 
labour at the mine. In.the Easter follows 
ing (1605) as they were at their work, the 
whole party were dreadfully alarmed on 
hearing a rushing noise near them ; but 
on inquiry they found no- danger me- 
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naced them, but that it proceeded from 
the temoval of come cdals in an’ 
vault, under the Parliament House.’ No- 
thing: could be more propitious for the 
ot rs’; arid, ascertaining tliat it be. 
pe Aen es of ‘whom they 
the house; ‘but'int the possession of a 
man’ of ‘the name of Skinner, they lost’ no 
time in: lasing the will of Skin- 


wae a mine under ‘the 
t 

vault, sod sttirethde ually conveyed 
into it three thousand. billets of wood, and 
five ‘hundted fagots; Fawkes ar. 


Fawkes then went into Flanders to inform 
Sit W. Stanley and Mr. Owen of thvit 
progress, ‘and returned in the following 
August. Catesby, meeting Percy at Bath, 
proposed tliat himself should have autho. 
Fity to call in whom ‘he pleased, as‘at that 
perme few - ee 
poe of money. This being 

to, he i the design to Sir Everard 


Dig y Deiuete Tooem Ambrose Rooke. Chamber 
by. e 


wood; and John Grant. 

to ‘subscribe one thousand five hundred 

Ree traces Sane 
to re cou 

the: Duke of Northumbetland’s rents, 

which Would amount to about four thou. 

sand ‘pounds, and to furnish ten govd 


» Thus: far, ‘every thing had prospered 
with the coni Scoetsg teenth het tea. 


- On Tharsday evening, the 24th of Oc. 
tober, eleven days. before the intended 
meeting of Parliament, ‘an anohymous let. 
“y —_ put into the ana nins ¥ the servant 
onteagle, warning his Lordshi 
not to attend the Parliament that omni 
for'that God and! man had coneurred to 
the wickedness of the times. It 
&@ most extraordinary fact, that the 
conspirators knew of ‘the delivety of ‘this 
letter'to the [bord Monteagle, ‘and that it 
was in the:possession of the Earl of Salis- 
bury, Secretary of State, for eight days 
before the disc took plave, ‘as deve: 
— in Thomas Wintour’s confession, 
before the ‘Lord’s Commissioners 
on ‘the 23rd of November, 1605's yet'sd 
strong was their infatuatidn, and 80 decd. 
petately had they set their fortunes on 
the event, that they unanimously resolved 
* to abyde the uttermost tryall.” 
The generally received opinion has 
been, that, it was to the'sagacity and pene. 


‘the der in this several of 


id the of gunpowder: but 
Lento slabery ts inter 1 ie Cats 

wallis, am ‘at Madrid, as. 
serts, that in a conversation between the 


Hu 
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thing should go ‘on 
va day ory On Saturday, 


tonmery farany i hi fie previous to th 


atliament, Viewed ever 


ag 


ment House, and amongst others the iden. 
tical vault in which the wood and 


nothing should be discovered. Accord: 
dingly, on Monday at midnight, Sir T. 
vett, 


eee oe by: small band 
of en wet fo Peres Hote whet 


iminediately apprehended him, and then 
proceeded to search the house and vault, 
and upon removing some of ‘the wood, 
they soon discovered the powder ready 
prepared for the explosion ¢ then, directly 
afterwards, searching Guy Fawkes, they 
found on him three matches atid other in- 
struments for setting fire to the train. He 
confessed ‘himself guilty, and boldly de- 
elared, that if he happened to have 
been within the house when Sir T. Kny- 
vett ed him; he would in- 
a ve blown him up, house and 


apnea er 

ta 

hérses out of & stable wt Warwick, they 

aerate 
on the Wednesday night. 

Thorvdny Mortting the whole party, 
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Hewell, from whence they took a t 
tity of armour and weapons. 
} map dey into ire, and 
night. reached the house of Stephen Lit- 
¢leton, called Holbeach house, about two 
from Stourbridge. By this .time 
whole country was in pursuit 
of the rebels; and a large party, under 
the direction of Sir Richard Walshe, high 
sheriff of Worcestershire, early on Friday 
morning arrived at Holbeach house. The 
in the house—consisting of Catesby, 
, Sir E. Digby, Robert, John, and 
Wintour, Grant Rookewood, the 
two Wrights, Stephen Littleton, and 
their servants,—finding their condition 
now to be des determined to fight 
resolutely to the last, treating the summons 


‘to surrender with contempt, and defying 


their pursuers. A singular accident, how- 
ever, put an end to all conference between 
the parties. Some gunpowder, which the 
conspirators had provided for their de- 
fence; proving damp, they had placed 
neatly two pounds in a pan near the fire 
todry ; and a person incautiously raking 
the fading embers, a spark flew 
into the pan, ignited the powder, which 
blew up with a great explosion, shattered 
the house, and severely maimed Catesby, 
Rookewood, and Grant; but the most 
remarkable circumstance was, that about 
sixteen pounds of powder, in a linen bag, 
which was actually undet the pan wherein 
the powder exploded, was blown through 
the roof of the house, and fell into the 
court-yard amongst the assailants, with- 
out igniting, or even bursting. 
Sir R. Walshe then gave orders for a 
assault to be made w the 
3 and, in the attack that followed, 
Thomas Wintour, going into the court- 
was the first who was wounded, 
ing received a shot in the shoulder, 
which disabled him ; the next was Mr. 
Wright, and after him the younger 
Wright, who were both killed ; Roo! 
was then wounded. Catesby, now 
all was lost, and their condition to- 
tally hopeless, exclaimed to Thomas Win- 
tour, * Tom, we will die together.” Win- 
tour could only answer by pointing to his 
disabled arm, that hung useless by his 
side, and as they were speaking, Cates- 
by and Percy were struck dead at the 
same instant, and the rest then surren- 
dered themselves into the hands of the 


At the end of January, 1606, the whole 


335 
of the conspirators, at that time incustody, 
i ight in were bi t to 


t 

their trial in Westminster Hall, and wete 
all tried upon one indictment, except Sir 
E. Digby, who had a trial. On 
Thursday, Jan 30th, Sir E. Digby, 
Robert Wintour, John Grant, and 

mas Bates, were executed at the west end 
of St. Paul’s Church, and on the trext da 
Thomas Wintour, Ambrose Rooke: 
Robert Keys, and Guy Fawkes, suffered 
within the Old Palace-yard at West- 
minster. : > % 

On the 28th of February, 1606, Garnet 
was brought to trial at Guildhall, before 
nine Commissioners specially appointed 
for that purpose. Of his participation in 
the plot there was no doubt ; and he ad- 
mitted himself criminal in not revealin 
it, although, as he asserts, it was impart 
to him only in confession: but it is more 
than probable that the valuable papers, 
lately rescued from oblivion, and pre- 
served in his Majesty’s State Paper Office, 
will be able to prove his extensive con- 
nexion with the plot, his knowledge of it, 
both im and out of confession, and his 
influential character with all the con- 
spirators. 

Garnet was hanged on the 3rd of May, 
1606, on a scaffold, erected for that pur- 
pose, at the west end of St. Paul’s 
Church. Held up to infamy by one party 
as a rebel and a traitor, and venerated as 
asaint and a martyr by the other; the 
same party spirit, and the same conflict- 
ing opinions, have descended from gene- 
ration to genetation, down to the contro- 
versialists of the present day. 

Wesubjoin the Au hs of some of 
the principal conspirators, from ¢he same 
source as the preceding Natrati..e, as an 
appropriate and equally authentic accom- 
paniment :— 

Robert Catesbye.—Taken from an ori- 
ginal letter from Catesbye to his cousin, 
John Grant, entreating him to provide 
money against a certain time. This auto- 
graph is very rare. 

Guido Fawkes.—Taken from his de- 
claration made in the Tower on the 19th 
of Novembet, and afterwards acknow- 
ledged before the Lord’s Commissioners. 

Thomas Percy.—From an original let- 
ter to W. Wycliff, Esq. of York, dated 
at Gainsborough, November 2nd, 1605. 

Henry Garnet.—From one of his ex- 
aminations, wherein he confessed to have 
we, in pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s 

e 


Ambrose Rookewood.—From an origi- 
nal letter, declared that he had felt a sctu- 
ple of conscience, the fact seeming ‘* too 
bluddy.” 

Thomas Wintour.—From an original 
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examination before the Lord’s Commis- 
sioners, on the 25th of November, 
4605. 

Francis Tresam.—From his examina- 
= relative to the book - yes pear wre 
Tresam. esca being han b ii 
me Tower, on the 23rd of December 

Sir Everard Digby.—From an original 

. examination... He was related to John 
i wently created Baron Dig- 
Bristol, and was a young 

man of considerable talent. He was in 


the twenty-fourth year of: his: age when 
executed. 

To the Right Hon. she Lord Mount. 
eagle.—The superscription te the anony. 
mous letter that led to. the. discovery of 
the plot. By whom it was written still 


pam cohsiderable property, and were 
wey and, in some instances, nobly re. 
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he Sketeh Book. 
No. XLIX. 


THE AUBERGE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tats-rot, Louise,” exclaimed: the 


‘337 


when in health of mind ‘and. body, they 
might have possessed the ‘+-besoin du 
souci,” habitual to the country in which 
-~ = then travelling, but were now - 
ply clouded with that “ apparence 

la misére,”. to. which the: English seem 
alone to give fuliness of effect—a fault, 
perhaps, but a sentimental: one, worth 

of that or any other country.:, She had 
with her a beautiful boy, whose age might 
be about five, who, attracted: partly by 


Smarr 


from ance with the hostess's daughter, | the 


be. busily engaged, attended the infant 
steps nee of Louise. * Tis. 

ecoutez, la diligence s’approche ;” 
the truth of the good woman's remark 


the late dire struggle, 
which had caused those appearances. But 


omy subject. ’T'was at the-close of a 
very hot Jal day that the diligence drew 
up. to the of the before-mentioned 
auberge... ‘* A, dimer,” as the postilion 
(nearly smothered, .in his tremendous 
“* bottes fortes,” genteelly, taking from his 
head a hat almost as,small as the boots 
were in comparison large) was politely 
Pleased to term.it. No pressing invita- 
tion was requisite to incline our English 
Shed nova eset 
‘ we with French fare, an 

fatigue seemed to lose itself in the exhi- 
Jaration proceeding, from the chablis, 
champagne, and pan hy but. there 
was one traveller, whose melancholy de- 
fied eradication—an English lady, gen- 
telly but plainly habited, to appearance 
about seven and twenty years of age ; her 
Seatures handsome and strongly marked ; 


ight the arrival of the diligence at 


For some time to 

auberge, 

a storm had been expected; and the dise 
fant thunder. and Jieavy drops -of rain 
beating against the. casements before the 
dinner was half over,, gave appearance of 
justice and reason to the entertainment of 
such anticipations, aud caused a general 


congratu at the so safe] 
housed. As the py acre 


every minute, much argument was not 
Necessary to induce the — to delay 
proceeding until it might abate. Some 
pried pad adhered to the bottle, some 
to presk, and some to cards, to 
wile away the time. ‘The lady requested 
& be conducted to a:private apartment, 
wherein to pass with her dear child (re. 
mote from the noisy mirth of her compa- 
nions, so little with her then 
feelings) the time, until the diligence 
might again be ready tostart. But halfan 
hour had scarce elapsed from the formation 
of this arrangement ere admission was 
sought and gained by a brigade of English 
soldiers, six of whom, on a support formed 
by muskets, bore what seemed to be the 
corpse of an officer, whose arm, 
down, gave to another. officer the 
Such a scene.soon attracted general atten. 
i In a few minutes a couch, by the 
junction of two or three chairs, was made, 
and on that the body laid, ‘The soldiers 
who had formed the support, with arms 
grounded and grief deeply marked on 
their countenances, presented a melan- 
choly group; whilst the young officer, 
kneeling by the couch, and gazing intently 
on his friend, but served to heighten the 
melancholy of the scene. A long silence 
of anxiety, interrupted but by the roll- 
ing of the thunder and the pattering 
of the rain, ensued. * ’Tis no use,” at 
length exclaimed the friend of the wounded 
man, “ ‘tis now no. use even to hope, m 
brave fellows; the surgeon was decei 
and rash to consent to his removal. Your 
commander has sunk beneath the fatigue. 
I thought it would be so. Peace,” he 
exclaimed, as the tears fell fast from 
his eyes, ‘* peace to thy manes, brave, 
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St. Clair.” An shtiek 
above startled all ate 
the traveller in the dili- 


is this ?” exclaimed the officer who had 
been so assiduous in his attention to the 
unfortunate man ; ‘my sister here !—let 
ine intreat, let me beg—”” “ No, Albert 
—no, brother, no,” uttered Mrs. 
St. Clair, ‘+ remove en am calm, 
9 1 exy 
ee} I ba Ry T can die with hitn. 
St. Clair, awake—youf wife, yout Char: 
dette calis—what not one smile ?—look 
ling the frightened, 
ling, w child towards the 
your child, your boy, your dear. 
ward calls fot you tov. ©, agony! 
he does not move. Dead! no, no, it 
cannot be—my life, my love, ty hus. 
band.” And thete was something, it did 
Beem, in that sweet voice which reached 
the dying watrior’s heart, for he ed 
those ae already partly with the 
film of death, and if in them expression 
remained, it beamed on his afflicted wife. 
Reason and strength too returned, but 
their dominion was momentaty, for with 
one hand feebly grasping that of his wife, 
his other resting on the head of his dear 
boy, and his sunken eyes ditécted from 
the one to the other, the brave, the re. 
spected, the beloved St. Clair died! He 
sank on the tough, ufcouth couch, and 
with him the senseless form of his fond 
wife. The stillness of the corpse seatcely 
surpassed that whieh for a time was 
feigning ove? the group assembled there ; 
at length the brother 
wretched witow from het sad testing. 
$ but the fair sufferer was released 
all tai pain ; with het husband 
she could not live, but she indeed with 
him had died! Their son, Edward St. 
Chair, is’ in existence, living with, and 
beloved by, his uncle, Albert Fitzalleyn. 
Tae Painter. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals, 


ROMEO COATES. 

‘Wiar was Keihble, Cooke, Keat, or 
Young; to the celebrated Diamond Céa’ 
who, aboat twenty years since, shared 
with little Betty the adniiration of the 
‘twowh ? Never shall I forget’ his repre. 
sentation of Lothario at the Haymarket 
Théatre, for his own as he ac. 
curately tertned it ; the then 
rhing Of Liston wie gréatly endan. 


tly Yaited the 


gored iy Mie Benton tive. Never had 
ick or Kemble, in their best times, 
so largely excited the ‘public attention 
and curiosity. The very remotest nooks 
of the galleries were 


by fashion, 
while in a stage-box sat the performer's 
—- friend, the Baron "Ferdinand 


Coates’s lean Quixotic form 

clothed in -velvets and in aiike, 28d he 
bonnet richly frau: eae a 

w > 

by such @ general 

jusion to the lage 

crest adorned his harness;) 

affronted a 


great actor, after the overture had ‘ceased, 
amused himself for some’ time with the 
baron, ere he condescended to indulge the 
wishegof an anxiously starit au 
At length he comin 3 his appeals to 
his:heart wete made by ah application 6f 
the left hand so disproportionably lower 
than the ‘* seat of life” has been supposed 
to be placed ; his contracted proniiticiation 
of the word “breach,” and other new 
readings and actings, kept the house ina 
— joyous humour, until the climat of 
mitth was attained by the dying scetie 
of “ the gallant and thé gay ;” but who 
shall desetibe the prolonged agonies of the 
dark seducer! his platted hait ceeaping 
be: the comb Se the 9 
eous cotdage t u 
shoulders in the convene of nb dying 
moments, and the cties of the people for 
medical aid to accomplish his eternal exit. 
Then, when in his last throes his boniet 
fell, it was miraculous to see the defuttt 
arise, and after he had spread a nice hand- 
kerchief on the stage, and there deposited 
his head-dress, free’ from im nity, pa 
losophieally résume his ; 
but it was not yet over, fot the exigent 
audience, not conterit “ that when the 


which the highly Hattered corpse executed 
three scvenat lave ve vie przamaann of 
te inal nasl waeeieeh Lorie: tase, 
tés, too, was destined to participate 
somewhat in the célebrated féte in honour 
of the Bourbons in 1611. Having fo 
opportunity of leathing in the West Indies 
the of being presetited at court, 
ere he dould be upon 4 tore intimate foot- 
ing with the prince, he was less astonished 
than delighted at the reception of an fn- 
vitation on that oceasfon to Carl ton-hows. 
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It seemed a natural 
Bourbon’s name wacldene 
own ‘introduction to roy= 


What cogitations respect: 


TE 
re” 
ind 





if 
| + 


Hits 


feld:or a Turner might effect was done 
allevinte the fatal disappointment. ‘The 
@ae' was even re stanter to the 
a but etiquette was amongst 
‘other ‘ restrictions” imposed upon 
his'royal highness; and, however tem- 
en Be ene and excuse, “ the 
* blaze” reached not farther than 
the'ball, and were destined to waste thuit 
splendour, for the remainder of the night, 
inthe limited apartments of Craven-stréets 
New Monthly Mayaxine. 
é ‘i asses 
» , ‘Tat Voice Of NATURE. 
Lgmsane bird on the linden tree, 
From which November leaves were falling, 
Sweet were its notes, and wild their tone; 


pensive there as I paused alone, 
gc a a mystical voice to me, 
The sunlight of vanish'd years recalling 
out the mazy past. 


Atumed to the cloud-bedappled sky, 
To bare-shorn field and gleaming water ; 
5 t herbage, and perishing flower ; 
haunted the yellow bower ; 
his facry pluniagé and jet-black eye, 
. ah Unlkid ghost some scene Of slaughter : 
m was the sight. 
Phen I thought of seasons, when, long ago, 
e Hope's clear sky was dimm’d by sorrow, 
How wrigit séém'a the flowers, und the trees 


And what pare delight the young spirit's glow, 
From the bosom of earth and air, could borrow 
Out of all lovely things. 


poorer moe Seether 


*Mid scenes of ambrosial Autumn roaming, 
The diamond gem of the Evening Star, 
Twinkling amid the pure South afar, 

Was gazed on with gushes of holy joy, 

As the cherub spirit that ruled tae gloaming 
With glittering, golden eye. : 
And oh ! with what rapture of silent bliss, 


P shroud, 
The white mvon peer o'er the shadowy cloud, 
Tilumine the mantled Earth, and kiss 

The meekly murmiring lips of Océan, 
As & mother doth her child, 
But now I can feel how Time bath changed 

My thoughts within, the prospect round us— 
How boyish companions have thinn'd away ; 
How the sun hath grown cloudier, fay by ray; 
How loved scéties of Childhoud ‘are tow es- 


tranged ; 
And the chifliig tempests of Care have bound 


us 
Within their icy folds. 
‘Tis no Vain dréarn Of méody tind, 
That lists a ditze { the blackbirds singing $ 
That in i hears Nature's owh volte ¢om- 
plain, ‘ 
And bebolds her teats in the gushiig rain ; 
When low clouds congregate blank and blind, 
And Winter's snow-mufficd arms are cliiging 
Reund Autuma’s faded urn. q 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


CALAIS. 


Carats will merit to be described 
: who Visi 


z it , 
Pat bate 


ahd cdhstracs 


ee ns oa 
iteelé 
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once to the §* Place” in the centre of the 
town (an entirely open: square, of about 
150 paces by 100,) you ‘can scarcely look 
upon. more. lively and stirring scene, 
The houses and their shops (they: have 
all shops)-are like nothing se much ‘as so 
many scenes ina tomime—so fanci- 
fully and.‘variously are: tilled, so 
brightly and fantastically — and so 
abtuptly do'they'seem to ‘have ‘risen ‘out 
of the ground! This last’ appearance ‘is 
caused: by the absence of a foot-path, and 
of areas, porticoes, | railin; &c.—such 
as, in all:cases, give a kind of finish to 
the look of our houses. ‘The houses here 
seem all to have grown up’ oué of the 
und—not to have been built upon it. 

his is what gives to them their most 
striking effect of novelty at the first view. 
Their brilliant and various ‘colourings— 
zo unlike our sombre brick-work—is the 
next cause of the noyel ession they 
produce. The general of the 
effect is completed by the excellence of 
the pavement, which. is of stones, shaped 
like those of our best London carriage- 
ways, but as white as marble in all wea- 
thers, and as regular as the brick-work 
of a house-front. The uniformity. of the 
“ Place” is broken (not evr agreeably ) 
by the principal public edifice of Calais 
—the ‘Town 3 a half-modern, half. 
ue building, which occupies about a 

of the south side, and is surmount- 

ed at one end by-a light spiring belfry, 
conta! a most loquacious ring of bells, 
which take up a somewhat unreasonable 
proportion of every quarter of an hour in 
announcing its arrival ; and, in addition, 
every: three -hours«they play “+ Le petit 
chaperon rouge,” for a longer period than 
(E-should imagine) even: Frenth: patience 
and leisure can afford to listen to it. “Im. 
mediately behind the-centre of this side of 
the “* Place ’’ also’ rises the lofty tower,: 
which serves.as.a light-house to the-coast: 
and harbour, and which at:night displays 
its well-known revolving: lights... Most of 
the principal streets‘run out of this great 
square. ‘Che most busy of them—be- 
cause the. greatest thoroughfare—is a 
short. and narrow one leading to the Port 
—( Rueidu Havre: ) in it live all those 
shopkeepers who especially address them- 
selves.to the wantsiof the traveller. But 
the gayest and most agreeable street is 
one running from. the north-east corner of 
the ** Place”. (Rue Royale.) 1t termi. 
nates in the gate leading to the suburbs 
( Basse Vilte,)) and: to the Netherlands 
and the interior of. the country; In this 
street is situated the great hotel Dessin— 
rendered famous. for the ‘‘ for ever’’ of a 
century or so to come, by Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey. -The only other. street, 


devoted exclusively to shops is one:run. 
ning parallel with the south side of the 
‘+ Place.” ~The. rest of the interior: of 
Calais consists of about twenty other 
streets, each containing here-and there a 
shop, but chiefly occupied by the resi. 
dences of persons directly or indirectly 
connected with ‘the trade ‘of Calais ass 
wily , 


town. ; 
‘ou: believe its magligners, Calais 
iso bense 


to-a prison, it would be all that is 
able and genteel. It seems to 
that a certain ci-devant leader 
has chosen Calais as his 
tary exile, out ofa spirit of con 
But the truth is, he had. the 
to see that he might ‘‘ go farther 
worse ;” and that, at any rate, he would, 
on secure himself from the —— 
of that.“ good. 2” which: 
nial bane. Dyat bys his» last 
" thing” appertains to his residence 
here. Some one asked him how he could 
think of residing in ‘‘such a place as 
Calais ?” “ I suppose,” said he, “ it is 

ible for a gentleman to live 

ad Paris.”’ 


ani i 
The: interior of Calais I need net des- 
cribe further, except to say that round 
three-fourths of it’ are elevated ramparts, 
toa 


from the houses. The port, which occu- 
pies the other fourth, and is gained b 
three streets lel to each other, 
leading from the “* Place,” is small, but 
in excellent order, and always alive with 
shipping, and the amusing operations, 
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g thereto; and the pier is a 
mest striking object, especially at high 
water, when, it runs out, in a straight 
line, for near three, quarters of a mile; 
inte. the open sea. It is true our Engs 


lish caer ct ruin hundreds of 
their fellow citizens by spending millions 
upon a bridge that nobody will take the 
tzouble to.pass over, and cutting tunnels 
ander rivers, only to let the water into 
them, when. they. have. gotiall the money 
Sh int by the job—would treat this pier 
infinite contempt, as. a. thing. that 
merely. answers all the purposes for which 
it was. a — on yen 
but the very lowest §6 
© Waterloo Bridge!” they say; ‘:we 
flatter ourselves éhaé was not a> thing 
built. (like the pier of Calais) merely for 
» Nobody. will say that. any such 
fing.was wanted! But,, what a noble 
monument of British art, and what s fine 
@mmemoration of the greatest of modern 
stories!” . ‘True: but it would have 
een all this if you had. built.it on Salie 
Plain ; and. in that. case it would 


pect f cuneet oh late 
the prospectuses of sor e lal 

unde and pay the advertise- 
weataand the lawyer's bill. . 
west Monthly Magasine. 


CURIOSITY. 


Ip were to enumerate all the great and 
venerable personages who indulge in an 
extensive curiosity, I should-never arrive 
aktheend. of my subject. Lawyets and 
Physicians are —— > 

ate curious, especially on agricu 
affairs ; the first nobles in the Jand 
take in.the “* John Bull” and the “* Age” 
te gratify the most prurient curiosity. 
The. gentlemen of the Stock Exchange 
liveionly from.one story to another, and 
ee‘miserable if a “< great man’s butler 
lacks grave,” without their knowing why. 
indeed is this passion, that one 


for your notions the Apoca- 
lypse ; and to learn) whether: you read 
your Bible at. all, or whether with or 
without note or comnient. ‘Then again, 
a — of the ene be seen 
mounted upon lamp-poats, . peeping 
into their neighbours’: windows, to learn 
whether they. shave themselves, or:ems 
ploy a barber on a Sunday morning ; and 
a:fourth, who cannot find time to go: to 
church, in their anxiety to «know: that 
their neighbours do: not smoke pipes and 
drink, ale inthe time of divine service. 
In sbort, society may be considered as 
one great system of espionage ;:and the 
business of every man: is not only with 
the actions, but with the: very thoughts 
of all his neighbours. iw 
New Monthly M 


‘She Selector. 
LITERARY NOTICRS-OF r 
°° NEW WORKS. ”'” 


* 
‘ ia 


ail 





CHRONICLES. OF THE (CANONGATEs 
[ Ecce. iterum. Crispinus !—We intend'to 
continue our notice of the above work in‘a 
series of snatches, or tures, for 


cipatory cauieeprin selecting’ the’ Two 
Drovers was a forcible illustration ‘of the 
maxim, > mene rage ert bie § forthe 
extent: occu; by the’ portion ‘already 
quoted. and its intetruption, with the itis 
mense influx of works recently published, 
have somewhat interfered with, Our ars 
rangements. In * the: Introduction” ‘to 
the “* Chronicles,;’’ Sir Walter Scott ‘avows 

‘Novels; 

owhich 


with gratitude, “ hints.of subjects‘ 
legends” which. he received from various 
ir nee occasionally ased- as @ foun. 


lishman’s time isspent these 


every Eng 
in inquiring after the health of his ace 
quaintance, and the rest.in asking ‘* what 
néwe?” ‘There isa very respectable:knot 
of persons who go up and down the coun. 
wy as people their opinion of the 
pope's bility, and what they think 
ofthe Virgin Mary; and when they do 
Net get an answer to their mind, they fall 
1o.shouting, ‘* The Church. is in danger,” 
like.o parcel of lunatics., Another set, 
equally respectable, are chiefly solicitous 


Old Mortality.—I¢:'was Mr. “Train; 
ee excise at Dumfries; who res 
to my recollection the history of 

Old Mortality, vee I myself had a 
: interview that celebrated 
wanderer, so far back as about 1792. He 
was then engaged in repairing the graves 
stones of the Covenanters me had died 
while imprisoned in the castle of Dannots 
tar, to which many of them were com. 
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Fvhad been able to acquire during 
my short conversation with him. He was 
(as E may have somewhere already —_ 
@ native of the parish of Closeburn, in 
rn and it is believed that 

ay as well as devotional 
induced him to commence the 


The white pony, 


the saemaienral P' 
——_e by the side of its ‘op mame; 
the w @ scene not unfitted taken, 


Jeanie DeantmAn unknown corres- 

ondent (a the ui reared me with the 
high princi a 
eart of 


to have a 
prescriptive right. . If the portrait was 
. Teceived with interest by the public, 1 am 

pene sar epee here. re 
ote eee 
which I that I am to 

as it: was written with much 


since, 
eethernenenintenn 
end always told it with an ap of 
melancholy mystery, whieh enhanced the 
interest. She had known, in her youth, 
the brother who rode before the unha| 

vietim to canis oe who, though 


® mere boy, and occupied almost entirely 


with the ee of his own a 
in the bridal Ss eiaabin cou toh‘ tant 
remark that the hand of his sister was 


moist, and cold as that of a statue.’ It is 


Soloien the toptonunt tives 

concerned in the narrative. Tt may be 

proper to say that the events are imitated; 
pe er ee en mat 

of copying the manners, or traci: 

eharacters, of the persons concerned ihe 


The Ant —The character 
Jonathan O} buck, “in the « 
was partly founded on thet of at Qa 
of my'youth, to whom I am in. 
debted for inteoducia me to Sha 
and other invaluab fesely. dlogeed 
thought I had so completely disguised 
the likeness, that it np 
nised ro to one now alive. I 
ever, and indeed had endan. 
gered what I desired should be considered 
‘asa secret; for I a 
alee’ gentleman, one 
ay 


hy Talbot is a literal fact: [For 
the rea} ejreumstances of the anecdote, we 
must refer our readers ta the “ Introduc- 
tion” itself. It was com unicated to Sir 
Walter by the late Lord Kinedder. 

Guy ‘Mannering.— The 
Merrilies, and of one or two pereon- 
ages of the same cast of character, will be 
found int a review ‘of the Tales of my 
Landlord im the Quarterly Review of 
January, 1817. 

Leyend of Montrose.—The tragic and 
Savage citcumstances which are tha 
sented as preceding the birth of 
nae Aulay, ‘in the 6 of Mon- 

© really ha ed. in the family of 

. The about 


‘T may, however, before dismiss ing 
subject, allude to the various’ ra 
which have been affixed to some of the 

seenery introduced into these novels, by 
which, for example, Wolf’s-Hope is iden- 
tified with Fast Castle, in Berwickshire s 
Tillietudlem with Draphane, in Clydes- 
dale ; and the valley in the “‘ Monastery,” 
called Glendearg, with the dale of the 
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cular local spot ; and 
ust therefore be.of that 


bling Glen. 

3 and if castles like Tillietudlem. 

or mansions like the Baron of Bradwar- 

i are now less frequently to be met 
indiscrimi 


t is owing to the hy ie 
nate destruction, which removed or 
wet 60 mapy monuments of antiquity, 

hey were not neewene by oe in, 
accessible situation.— The scraps o! 
which have been in most cases eke 
the beginning of chapters in these novels, 
ae.sometimes quoted either from reading 
@from memory, but, in the general cone, 

pure invention. I found it too trou. 
ome to turn to the collection of the 
ritish poets to discover apposite mottos, 
in the situation of the theatrical me- 
nist, who, when the white paper which 
his shower of snow was ex- 
heusted, continued the storm by snowing 
brown, I drew on my memory 
{ and when that failed, eked it out 
vith invention. I believe that, in some 
where actual names are affixed to 
supposed quotations, it would be to 
little purpose to seek them in the works 
of the authors referred to.—And now the 
reader may expect me, while in the con- 
fessional, to explain the motives why I 
have so lon, isted in disclaiming the 
tks of which [ am now writing. To 
his it would be difficult to give any other 
ym—It was 


its 


and rendered them, b: 
and mutual irritability, 


as long as. 


solved, therefore, in this respect, to guard 
my breast (perhaps an unfriendly critic 
add, my brow,) with triple. brass, 

ch as possible to avoid resting 

upon literary 


have - been honoured 
testimonies ; and still more high- 
invaluable i 


icating ia moderation, 
toxi cu 
I have one either in. conversation 


tives most 

embarrassing and ] 

now frankly told my motives for conceal- 
any, ad the pablic will fongive th egos 
any tl i ve the egot, 
ism of the detail, as wer necessarily 


of all the novels published 9s the compo- 
sition of the “ ‘Author of Waverley.” I 
ought to mention, before , that 
least were, either from 

fidence which 


the 
to inspire much in those intrusted 
with it. ALTER Scott. 
Abbotaford, Oct. 1, 1827. 


She Satperer. 
#1 am bat a Gatherer and dispeser of other 
men's stuff.”---Wotton. 





a rs a . 
ArT late fancy iverpool, a 
tleman who had assumed the swarthy 
ue of a * nigger,” was requested to fa~ 
vour the company with Matthews’s song 
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“SPIRITS” OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Is it not diverting to see a BS 3+ ng oe > 
supported, not by the spirits of the age, 
but by the small beers, with now aa 
thena few ales and porters? * * 
Yet we doubt not that one and all ~ the 
ple employed’ about the concern may 
Be, in their way, very respectable school~ 
who, in small villages, cannot 
support themselves entirély on their own 
bottoms,—ushers in metropolitan acade- 
mies, whose aonual exceeds 


‘this: of * Con 
who woald ‘be ati Editor ?° It is’ a fair 
sample of more“than one “ ie 
periodteal s® our readers must in 
mind @ ‘certain ‘point of etiquette about 
‘« presént! company.” 


pe J 


maeetiny OF SOCIETY. 


often :, 

blished 9 And: why may not the 
descendants. of anothér kind of thieves 
glory equally in bn at some dis. 


= oe trace themselves to 


“* What cad efisoblé tots, or fools, or cowards,” 
Alas ! not all the bleod of all the Howards.” -- 


ie RS... America, pa whole population 

is equestrian. _ No man goes to visit his 
next door neighbour on foot ; and even 
re eo in the street ask alins on 
h A. French traveller being so- 
licited for charity by one of these mounted 
paiooens at Buenos Ayres, makes the 

‘ollowing entry in his note-book.—*‘ 16th 
November. Saw a beggar this morning, 
who asked alms of me, mounted on a tall 


THE MIRROR. 


grey horse. The English have a proverb, 
that says=.t-Set a beggar on ‘horseback, 
and he'll rideito the‘devil !’ I had often 
heard: this-‘mentioned, but never saw one 
upon his way before. > Monthly Mag. 
We remember to have seen in Paris a 
man in a sort of chaise, grinding an organ, 
rear by two ponies, and followed by a 
ing from house to house. From 
~- faded divery: worn by the boy; we set 
the hele down as a burlesque. 


‘sHaDOW CATCHER. 


an estate in the parish of St. David, whe, 
by the overwhelming influence he had 
wired. over the minds of his deltided 
and the more potent means he 
at command to accomplish his ends, 
‘done great injury among the slaves 
onthe property betore it was discovered. 

Phew witnesses, a negro bel 

‘game estate, was asked—* Do 

w'the prisoner to be an obeah-maa?” 
—* Ees, massa, shadow-catcher, ‘true.” 


jem ‘go dead ;”” and too surely they were 
soon dead, when he pretended to ‘have 
t thelr shadows, by whatever means 

it was effected. Barclay’s Slavery. 


THE FUNDS. 

Joun ted = present at the sale 
of the books of , the commen. 
tator on Shakepeare when “a Trestise 
on the Public Securities” was knocked 
down at the humble price of sixpence— 
the great tragedian observed, ** that he had 
hever known the funds so luw befote.’” 


“ TEMPUS EDAX RERUM, 
“ Tiyx is money,” Robin says, 
‘Tis, true I'll prove it clear ; 
Tom owes ten pounds, for which he pays 
In Limbo half a year. 


ON JACK STRAW’S CASTLE, HAMP+ 
STEAD, BREATH, BEIXG REPAIRED. 
ee best of food—of beer — wines, 
ere may you pass ‘a merry diy $ 
So shall nf Tine beet,” while Phebus 

shines, 
Instead a straw, make good = 4 


——_—+——— 
——— 
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